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AMPHIBOLE FILTERING ASBESTOS 
BAKER PROCESSED, NOW AVAILABLE 


Long Fibered Ignited Grade 
Anhydrous, insoluble in acids 


After 207 tests of various lots of amphibole 
asbestos, we are glad to inform chemists that 
we have an unusually fine supply which 
meets Baker's rigid specification standards. 
This hard-to-get amphibole filtering asbestos 
is available to you in both long and medium 
fiber, and in two grades—WasHED AND 
IGNITED—W ASHED FOR GOOCH CRUCIBLES. 


Both grades are supplied from carefully 
selected and graded American amphibole 
asbestos. Both are white in color, fluffy, with 
good body—ideal for removing precipitates. 


Both are carefully washed in acid and then 
rewashed in distilled water and thoroughly 
dried. The ignited grade saves preliminary 
ignition in the laboratory. 


Prices are extremely low for this superior 
filtering medium. Knowing the importance 
to each and every chemist of securing am- 
phibole filtering asbestos, we are happy to 
interrupt our regular advertising to give you 
this important news. 


For further particulars address J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., Executive Offices, Phillips- 
burg, N. J., or a Baker distributor in your 
vicinity. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"Baker's Anatyzed” 


C. P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 
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Kewanee LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture incorporates the quality 
and convenience you’d expect only from “custom-made” 
furniture. But it’s priced like “ready-made” because it’s 
built in quantity. 


For full flexibility, Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is 
available in ready-made units of standard size. Kewaunee 
units are interchangeable and match exactly ... you 
simply select and combine the units you need. As new 
pieces are added, your laboratory “grows gracefully.” 
Working surfaces are of KemROCK for defiant resist- 
ance to acids, alkalies, solvents, abrasion and shock. 


Modernize your laboratory the Kewaunee way. Write— 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Seuamiiee Mg. Cor 





C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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P Chemists in every field will be 
UUOUNEMG — interested in these features of 
the 1946 edition of the Merck 

the 1946 Merck Laboratory Chemicals Catalog: 


e @ A list of Merck Laboratory 

Laboratory Chemicals Chemicals — used in every 

branch of industry, education, 
C : | and research. 

a a og @ Maximum impurities of Merck 

Reagent Chemicals, including 

NOW AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST those which conform to ACS 
specifications. 


@ Proper Storage of Fine 
Chemicals. 


Molecular and Atomic Weights. 

@ Comprehensive listingof Micro- 
analytical Chemicals, Amino 
Acids, and Vitamins. 

@ Conversion ratios. 


@ Chemical formulas. 


Write today for your personal copy of 
this useful, informative catalog. 
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The MacMichael Viscosimeter, regarded 
for many years as the standard instru- 
ment for viscosity measurements in many 
fields, has now been further improved by 
completely enclosing the motor, incorpo- 
rating an electric governor to control mo- 
tor speed, and by providing means so the 
sample can be heated while rotating. 

The MacMichael Viscosimeter operates 
on the torsion principle. A plunger of 
standard dimensions is suspended in the 
sample by a torsion wire of fixed length. 
The sample is held in a cup, which is re- 
volved at a constant speed on a motor- 
driven platform. The amount of torque 
in arted to the wire, depending upon the 
viscosity of the material, is read on a 
graduated disc attached to the spindle. 


The MacMichael Viscosimeter is the 
standard instrument used by chemists 
in leading manufacturing plants, to 
control viscosity of products, ranging 
from water to heavy glue. 


By standardizing against solutions of 
known viscosity in poises, the results can 
be interpreted in poises, i.e., absolute 
units of viscosity. The four torsion wires 
provided permit viscosity measurements 
up to 260,000 poises, or from water to 
stiff glue. 

Certified wires are available as acces- 
sories; they provide the means by which 
results obtained on one wire can be ex- 
pressed in degrees M of a larger or 
smaller wire by referring to the g-cm per 
M factors of the wires. These factors are 
indicated on the certificates accompany- 
ing certified wires. 

The MacMichael Viscosimeter is fur- 
nished complete with four uncertified 
wires of 22, 26, 30, and 34 gauge. These 
cover practically the entire range. 


MacMichael Viscosimeter, complete, for 110 or 220 volts A.C., D.C., $240.00 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. 


re: EIMER ano AMEND 


Greenwich and Morton Streets 


New York (14), New York 
Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 











“Birthday suits” need special grooming 


To prevent chafing, a baby’s taleum powder 
must be unusually soft, fluffy and clinging 
and water repellent, too. Because zine and 
magnesium stearates possess all these quali- 
ties, they are used in this as in all types of 
cosmetic powders . . . just one of their many 
applications. 

And other precipitated metallic stearates 
are widely used in industry . . . to increase the 
viscosity and, thus, the lubricating properties 
of industrial oils and greases . . . to impart 
desirable “flatness” and anti-settlizg prop- 
erties to paints . . . as waterproofing agents in 
textiles and building materials . . . as dusting 
and lubricating agents in the molding of 


Witrco CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
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rubber and plastic products. 

Witco now offers the following stearates 
(some in several grades for specific appli- 
eatiovs): aluminum, barium, calcium, lead, 
lithium, magnesium, sodium and zine. If you 
have plans requiring special qualities in these 
and other basic materials—chemicals, oils, 
pigments, waxes and asphalts— call o1 Witeo 
for practical cooperation. 


Wrreo CHemican Company, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; Boston; Chicago; 
Detroit ; Cleveland; Akron; San Francisco; Los 


Angeles... London and Manchester, England 


CoMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
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Have you tried this Flexible 
Plastic Laboratory Tubing $22-1? 
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WHY 


1 Clear, for ready visibility of solutions 





——— 


2 Unequalled chemical resistance 
3 Can be steam sterilized 
4 Flexible, elastic, resilient 


3 Requires no short pieces of rubber 
tubing to make connections : : : ; 
Tygon Flexible Tubing S22-1 is avail- 
é No checking or internal crazing to able at most leading laboratory supply 
trap matter and contaminate follow- houses, or write direct to: The U. S. 
ion edliatinns Stoneware Co., Akron 9, Ohio. One day’s 

8 use will convince you! 


Non-toxic, odorless, tasteless, non- 
flammable 


— 


8 Smooth surface, inside and out 


U. S. STONEWARE 


Vince 1865 + shhion, Chéo 


9 Does not become brittle with age 
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PRECISION- 
FREAS 






























5 Year 


Guarantee 


5 Year Guarantee. The 
manufacturer's certificate 
goes with every Freas 
oven. It guarantees the 
oven against defects in 
materials and workman- 
ship for five years. 


Mechanical Convection Models, 
for greatest efficiency: 


Forced air circulation provides uniform 
heat throughout the oven, quickly and 
surely. Heat transfer is accelerated, 
drying time is reduced, oven loading 
capacity is increased. Air velocity ad- 
justable between 75 and 250 feet per 
minute. 


OVENS 


The “standard of excellence” in fine 
constant temperature equipment. 


@ Five-Year Guarantee, 


for 


heating unit and thermo- 


stat 


@ Hydraulic Thermostat, 


sensitive to 2° C. 


@ Finger-Tip Temperature 


Control 













Gravity Convection Models, 
for 
general use: 


@ Nickel-Chrominum Heater 
Bank 

@ All-Meta! Welded 
Cabinets 

®@ Glass Wool Insulation, 3” 
thick, in doors ond walls 

@ Stainless Steel Interiors, 
Rustproof tron Exteriors 


Designed to take every advan- 
ta of temperature differen- 
tials to speed heat transfer. 
Ideal for all applications not 
requiring the advantages of 
mechanical convection, of 
where space is at a premium. 





Precision—Freas Ovens cre available in a variety of 











CATALOG No. 44 
PART ONE 





Write Today for Your Copy 


sizes and in two temperature ranges. They are furnished 
with adjustable shelves, 0-300° C. thermometer, Neon 
pilot lamp, and for 115 or 230 volts, A.C. or D.C. cur 
rent. One popular size has a heating chamber 13” wide, 
14” deep, and 13” high, and is priced as follows: 


7610—Gravity Convection, 35-180° C.. $170.00 
7614—Gravity Convection, 35-260° C. 200.00 
7618—Mechanical Convection, 35-180° C. 365.00 
7621—Mechanical Convection, 35-260° C 405.00 
7609—Floor stand, 33” high, with shelf 405.00 








Full Information on These and Other Models 


Upon Request 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


740 W. LEXINGTON ST. 





CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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The Scientist 
and His Government 


Dr. Vannevar Bush 


Presented at the Inauguration of Dr. Arthur Holly Compton as Chancellor 


of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 





N occasion when a great scientist 


£ \ whom we all respect transfers 


his efforts from his field of science 
to the field of 


give us 


administration must 
for it 
relief all the implications of the posi- 


pause, brings into 
tion of the scientist in society. When, 
as now, the transfer is to the field 
of educational administration, we 
can be reasonably reassured, for in 
a sense, we are making an investment, 
foregoing the immediate and present 


to the future. Much as we shall miss 
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the contributions to physics of Arthur 
Compton in the years just ahead, 
we are heartened in the thought that 
by reason of his participation in the 
great task of expanding the oppor- 
tunities of youth we shall in decades 
the 
more men of his skill and acumen. 


to come benefit from work of 

This reassurance is of particular 
importance now, as the nation turns 
from the urgent demands of war to 
the greater demands of peace. Wash- 
ington University’s new Chancellor 
is undertaking a problem of which 
time is a significant condition, for 
it is a real deficit in scientific man- 
that lack of 
statesmanship in the handling of man- 


power we face. The 
power problems during the war years 
has left us shorthanded as we face 
tasks 
and the work of restoring our scien- 
tific capital in the form of new know- 
ledge. Moreover, the increased de- 


the technical of reconversion 


mands of industry, the universities, 
and the men of 
specialized training in certain fields 


Government for 
—demands flowing from an awak- 


ened realization of the power of 


science and technology—far exceed 
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and 


of basic 


the supply of young scientists 


Federal 


science, necessary as it is if we are 


engineers, support 
to attain our appropriate position in 
the world, is likely to increase the 
pressure; there will be need for pa- 
tience and restraint so as to admin- 
that it does not 


ister Federal aid 


result merely in an expansion of 
mediocrity during the critical years 
before the supply of trained and 
able men catches up with the demand. 
It is of the highest importance that 
educational administration be strong 
and farsighted as it deals with this 
widely ramified problem. Hence 
though we must with him regret the 
halt 


contributions to extending the know- 


imposed upon his own direct 
ledge of physics, we find encourage- 


ment and satisfaction as Chancellor 
Compton assumes the heavy and vital 
responsibilities of this post. As a 
great scientist, he knows at first hand 
the present and the future needs of 
science and scientific education; his 
contributions to the advancement of 
learning and the stabilization of the 
country through this new work, we 


are confident, will be notable. 


The Position of the Scientist 


An occasion such as this is of 


added 


reason to consider the broader ques- 


importance in giving us 
tion of the position of the scientist 
in relation to public affairs generally, 
and particularly of his participation 
There are 


in governmennt. many 


facile statements abroad to the effect 
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that, science having permeated our 
military and civilian affairs in start- 
ling fashion, it follows that scientists 
must participate directly and extens- 


sively in political affairs, that is, 
in government. But the matter is 
not so simple as all that. [| have 


no solution and no over-all recom- 
mendations, but I should like to ana- 


lyze the question somewhat. 


The framework within which we 
approach the problem is not fund- 
amentally altered by the war, even 
though science has moved out of the 
wings and into the center of the 
stage; it is still the great question of 
how a self-governing people, a democ- 
racy, can manage the human rela- 
tions involved in a complex industrial 
fact the 


has been strengthened, and our faith 


civilization. In framework 


in democracy has been enhanced 


in the war years. I well remember 


how, early in the war, thoughtful 
men seriously questioned whether a 
that rigid 


democracy turned to 


central control in order to fight in 
a desperate struggle could ever return 
We 


turmoil 


to democratic ways. have re- 


in 


turned, as witness the 


our present democratic processes. 
Moreover, having fought a magnifi- 
cent fight, we return with reassurance 
as to our inherent strength, with 
the conviction that a democracy of 
free men, when it once girds itself 
with rigid controls for war, is the 
most highly effective form of govern- 


ment for the purpose, because the 





wa 
tiv 





resourceful spirit of men nurtured 
in freedom is an asset possessed by 
no totalitarian state. We return with 
a clear demonstration that the old 
assertion that democracy cannot cope 
with the complexities of modern 


existence is a fallacy. 


Not that we feel that our processes 
are efficient in an absolute sense, nor 
that our pullings and haulings in 
the democratic maelstrom are without 
great waste. There is no absolute 
measure of the effectiveness of govern- 
ment, merely a relative one. Dur- 
ing these crucial years we have seen 
that the disabilities of the democratic 
system are far exceeded, even from 
the standpoint of efficiency only, by 
those inherent in absolutism of any 
sort. We know the Axis nations to 
have failed because regimentation 
cannot compete with the voluntary 
collaboration of independent men, and 
because the turbulence of the demo- 
cratic process somehow tosses to the 
heights in an emergency able leaders 
in whom real confidence may be re- 
posed. We would, I trust, still hold 
to the free way of life even if we 
felt that it was inefficient. We are 
rallied, then, and renewed by our 
knowledge that democracy possesses 
the greatest strength for facing a 
complicated future. 

It is fortunate that this is true, 
for the problems of peace, which we 
have held in abeyance during the 
war years, are very great. Our objec- 


tives for the future are clear: to pre- 
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serve a government of laws and not 
of men; to secure a maximum of 
liberty to the individual consistent 
with equal rights to his fellows; to 
provide security, among the viciss- 
itudes of nature and the ambitions of 
their fellowmen, for those who need 
security; to keep open the doors of 
opportunity in this free land for 
those who can still pioneer. 
Free Enterprise in a Democracy 
More specifically we seek to oper- 
ate a capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise in a democracy; for, in view of 
its past performance and_ future 
promise, there are very few among us 
who would turn from this system or 
who would regard our economy as 
matured. This undertaking involves 
many questions to which we do not 
know the answers. How do we 
distinguish and regulate in the public 
interest those industrial efforts which 
require great size, and in which wild 
competition is beginning to appear 
absurd, without simultaneously block- 
ing the path of risky venture in areas 
of great technological change, where 
competition is the heart of progress? 
In a matured industry, where a self- 
perpetuating board of directors act 
as trustees of the interests of cus- 
tomers, employees, investors, and the 
general public, how do we make sure 
and continue sure that they will duly 
honor their trusteeship? As those who 
do not engage in direct individual 
competition, but work for a wage, 
organize nationally to protect their 
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security and their sharing in the 
products of industry, how do we 
avoid the crude procedure of bogging 
down the whole industrial machine, 
as a means of resolution of differences, 
while we still preserve that balance 
of power under law which is thus 
far our only answer to a dilemma? 
These, and many other questions face 
us, if we are to preserve in the future 
the freedom we cherish, and secure 
the material benefit which a technol- 
ogical civilization is just beginning 


to pour forth. 


If we can make the machine run, 
particularly if the spirit of the war 
years can continue to operate, there 
is no doubt of the opportunity that 
lies ahead. We can have goods in 
abundance, we can avoid inflation and 
manage our great public debt, more 
important, we can grow greatly in 
strength, and in that strength main- 
tain ourselves secure, forego agres- 
sion of every sort, and lead the world 
toward united organization and per- 
manent peace. But if the machine 
falters and bogs down, neither pros- 
perity, nor strength, nor peace can 
long be our lot or that of the world. 
It is a momentous problem. The 
question before us is whether the 
scientist, by reason of his special 
background and skills, is called upon 
to do something directly about it. 

Let us narrow down the problem, 
for there are areas where the answers 
are more or less self-evident and 
accepted. In the first place, let us 
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talk about scientists rather tnan en- 
gineers. The latter are threaded 
through the whole industrial fabric, 
and participate almost inevitably in 
management and hence in public ac- 
tivities of one sort or another, so that 
they have their special function and 
opportunities as a part of the system 
itself. Second, let us consider the 
physical and natural rather than the 
social scientists, for it is the rapid 
rise of physical and natural science as 
an economic and_ industrial force 
which occasions our discussion. Next 
let us leave out of consideration 
those scientists who function in- 
side government as scientists—that is, 
men who form part of the civil serv- 
ice and work as members of their pro- 
fession under government auspices— 
for there is no doubt as to their place 
in the scheme of things. Finally, we 
may assume that there is no question 
as to the participation by independent 
scientists as consultants to govern- 
ment, whether in testimony before 
Committees of Congress, or on special 
committees investigating _ scientific 
problems for the Administration, or 
the like. We may assume that scien- 
tists will respond generously to such 
calls, that they will render genuine 
service by making available their spec- 
ial knowledge in their fields, and that 
this activity will become an increas 
ingly valuable feature of our system 
of government. We can even extend 
this expectation to include service, 


of a part-time nature, on advisory 
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boards of agencies or departments. 
The real question does not involve 
this valuable, but more or less passive, 
aspect of participation in Government 
affairs, in which the scientist con- 
tinues to operate within the bound- 
aries of his special professional compe- 
tence, The real question is whether, 
in a world in which the applications 
of science are shaping events, he will 
take an active part, and in his own 
initiative seek to share in government, 
to perform some of the duties in- 
volved in the formation and admin- 
istration of law, or to be an agent 
in the government’s controlling and 
and ___ public 


regulatory functions 


service activities, 


The Scientist Considers Politics 
If he will seek such an active part, 


then there are three main ways in 


which he may enter, tor we can leave 
unusual 


judiciary except in 


First, he 


out the 
circumstances : may go 
directly into the political arena to 
become elected as a representative of 
the people in forming or admin- 
istering the law; second, he may enter 
into executive affairs as a government 
oficial through appointment by those 
in authority; third, he may join in 
activities which influence legislation 
by orientating and implementing pub- 
lic opinion on public questions. There 
is interest in considering these three 
possibilities. 

Concerning those who go directly 
into the political arena, as candidates 
tor election to public office, there is 
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little for me to say, for 1 know little 
about the subject. I suspect it is a 
field in which the amateurs supply the 
professionals with a_ considerable 
amount of amusement. At any rate, 
I find that most of those to whom 
political affairs are a professional car- 
eer have a highly developed sense of 
humor, which doubtless is one of 
the great compensations for the viciss- 
life. Political life 
is undoubtedly fascinating, and cer- 


itudes of such a 
tainly we cannot have too many men 
of high intelligence participating in 
it. The background of logic, respect 
for facts, and search for truth, 
which is the essence of the scientist’s 


add 


sirable qualities to the political scene. 


special competence, would de- 


The scientist who is drawn by this 
fascination or who is impelled by a 
sense of duty to contribute his intel- 
lectual power to the public service, 
and who therefore runs for his legis- 
lature, or for a seat in the Congress, 
must give heed to differences that 
exist between the professions in rela- 
office 


is likely to be an in-and-out affair. 


tion to government. Elective 


This is all very well for the lawyer, 


for whom a term in the House of 
Representatives is tantamount to a 


But 


it is different with the scientist, for 


period of post-graduate study. 


whom legislative halls are a_ poor 


substitute, professionally, for labor- 
atories. It is rather hard to imagine 
a research physicist spending occas- 


ional terms in the legislature, and 
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remaining a research physicist. This 
difference is one reason why there are 
so many lawyers in political life. The 
other reason is that resolution and 
adjustment of human relationships— 
of which government is one phase— 
is the lawyer’s normal field of ac- 
tivity. Thus it is that about three- 
fifths of the men who drafted the 
Constitution of the United States 
were lawyers. Thus it is that when 
one thinks of elder statesmen, the 
names of Root, Hughes, Holmes, 
Hull, Stimson—lawyers all—come so 
readily to mind. Ordinarily we can 
expect lawyers to participate in polit- 
ical affairs and remain good if not 
better lawyers. Can we expect the 
same for the scientist ? 

The Scientist in Politics 

Here there is special point to Bert- 
rand Russell’s remark that “skilled 
work, of no matter what kind, is 
only done well by those who take 
a certain pleasure in it, quite apart 
from its utility, either to themselves 
in earning a living, or to the world 
through its outcome.” To this we 
may well add Justice Holmes’s ob- 
servation that “to fight a war, you 
must believe something and want 
something with all your might. So 
must you to carry anything else to 
in end worth reaching. More than 
that, you must be willing to com- 
mit yourself to a course, perhaps a 
long and hard one, without being 
able to foresee exactly where you will 
come out.” 

Now there have of course been 
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times when scientists entered public 
life in numbers—at the time of the 
French Revolution, for example— 
but those were extraordinary times 
in many ways. In our day, the sci- 
entist who enters the political field 
through election is likely to be mak- 
ing a profound and irrevocable choice. 
It is not right to speak of activity in 
practical political affairs by  scien- 
tists; rather, we should speak of 
such activity by ex-scientists, for sci- 
entific developments crowd so fast 
upon each other that the preoccupat- 
tions of a term or two can easily 
mean a severe professional handicap 
for the man who was a research phys- 
icist before he went to Congress. Suc- 
cess in political life is not likely to 
attend those who treat it as an avo- 
cation, and few scientists entering 
politics would regard it so lightly. 
Hence they would imperceptibly but 
implacably become ex-scientists, re- 
taining their scientific interests no 
doubt, but no longer active members 
of their own professions. As far as 
participation through elective office 
is concerned, I think we may con- 
clude that it is fair to expect that 
some scientists may cease to be scien- 
tists and enter public life. More 
power to those who do. But those 
who feel that the two careers can 
run in parallel are likely to encounter 
disappointment, and are not likely to 
add much to the standing of their 
profession, or to affect the course of 
events very strongly or favorably. 


Let us consider those who become 
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oficials of government by appoint- 
ment. First, it should be strongly 
noted that the experience of the war 
years furnished no sound criterion, 
for during war political considera- 
tions are suspended to a considerable 
degree. With the return to peace we 
the 


between appointment to 


return also to inevitable inter- 
connection 
public office and political activity. 
This is an essential feature of our 
two-party system of Government. In 
general, the appointee to a policy-mak- 
ing post is expected to support in a 
very definite manner the party of 
the administration to which he owes 
his appointment. There is nothing 
wrong about this fact; quite the con- 
feature of 


trary, it is an_ essential 


the system under which a party in 
power unites to carry out a set of pol- 
cies, and those not willing or capable 
of furthering these policies join in 


opposition, not in administration. 


It is well, however, to draw a 


distinction between _ policy- 
officials, 
managers who carry out policy. In 
make this 


might, 


sharp 


making and executives or 


this country, we do not 


distinction so clearly as we 
perhaps because we are still politically 
in our youth, and many of our 
troubles have flowed in the past from 
confusion on this point. We are pro- 
gressing, slowly it is true, but in the 
direction of permanency of the man- 
aging group independent of the turns 
of politics. The growth of the system 


of city managers gives one example. 
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Permanency of federal civil service 


appointment, extending to bureau 
chiefs in departments, is now fully 
accepted; but we have not yet pro- 
ceeded to the point where full man- 
agement of the current affairs of 
departments is in permanent hands, 
the head of the department 
the only changing political officer. 


In commissions we have permanency 


with 


and separation from political affairs 
throughout, but these are judicial 
and regulatory bodies. 
Non-political Advisory Positions 
We also have the case of the agency 
devoted to a specific task under per- 
manent civil service personnel, with 
policies set by a part-time non-politi- 
cal board. 


ample is the National Advisory Com- 


The most successful ex- 


mittee for Aeronautics. In cases 
such as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the 


political affairs is not quite clear- 


where relationship to 


cut, there has sometimes been 


matters have set- 


The 


work best, is 


turmoil before 


led 


which 


into form. normal form, 


seems to one 
where there is a clear distinction be- 
tween the policy-forming head, quite 
definitely a political appointee, and 
the staft 
from all political activity. This can 


operating which abstains 
safely be departed from, in agencies 
concerned with subjects which should 
with general consent be kept outside 
the field of political considerations, 
by substituting for the politically ap- 
pointed official a part--time voluntary 
policy-making board, made up largely 


~ 
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of professional men, all of whom are 
politically inactive. It can still be 
accomplished in cases where the sub- 
ject matter is of a semi-judicial na- 
ture, by utilizing non-political full- 
time boards. But it should be forcibly 
noted that, if members of such boards 
do become politically active, even in 
apparently innocuous ways, the special 


form will not long work well. 


This phase of the subject offers 
no great problems as far as partici- 
pation by scientists is concerned. 
When they enter into the permanent 
establishment they become part of 
the civil service, divorced from pol- 
itics, and simply scientists pursuing 
their professional careers under gov- 
ernment auspices. When called to 
serve voluntarily on special boards, 
they appear primarily as professional 
consultants or advisers, taking gen- 
eral policies as set by Congress and 
rendering these specific as they be- 
come applied to particular instances 
by the permanent staff. In so doing, 
they properly stand outside the cur- 
rents of political life and remain sci- 
entists contributing as citizens their 
special knowledge or comprehension 
of problems whose solution is im- 
portant to the whole body of citizens. 


Yet the scientist who enters upon 
work such as this will do well to 
bear in mind that assuming a clearly 
non-political post of this kind may 
bring about an alteration of his car- 
eer just as effectively as would his 


acceptance of a frankly political pol- 
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icy-making appointment. In the re- 
lated field of engineering we have 
seen that assumption of a nonpolitical 
task which called for the special ad- 
ministrative and planning skills de- 
veloped in professional life can by 
the logic of events become basis for 
subsequent political undertakings lead- 
ing a man out of his professional into 
a political career. Herbert Hoover's 
distinguished record is the one | 
have in mind. For the extremely dif- 
ficult and delicate handling of relief 
after the first World War, the re- 
markable capacity as an administrator 
which he had devoloped in farflung 
professional activities made him ad- 
mirably suited. From that nonpolit- 
ical application of his special skills, 
others and undoubtedly he himself 
were brought to the conclusion that 
direct participation in political affairs 
was required of him in order that 
the greatest social good should be 
secured from his abilities. Just as 
Mr. Hoover could not have forseen 
in entering the work of feeding and 
clothing the victims of war that he 
was almost irrevocably departing 
from his engineering career, so the 
scientist who today takes a place on 
a special board may be unpredictably 
making a choice whose full signifi- 
cance will become clear only in later 
years. I do not by this mean to warn 
or to admonish; I mean simply that 
we should recognize the condition 
and have it in mind. 

Now from this consideration of 


appointive office and the scientist we 
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can run traverses that will be valu- 
able in surveying the third field of 
action on political affairs into which 
the scientist can enter. Political ac- 
tivity involves not only the making 
and administration of law, not only 
the performance of elective or ap- 
pointive office, but also, and very 
decidedly, the vast range of action 
by which public opinion on specific 
issues becomes formulated, and once 
formulated becomes effective by di- 
rectly influencing the acts of legisla- 
tors and officers. It is in this region 
that scientists are most likely to enter 
in numbers. The activities range all 
the way from the isolated and in- 
dependent expression of opinion by 
a citizen to the highly organized lob- 
by. The transition from one to the 
other is gradual. The apt pronounce- 
ment of an individual of thoughtful- 
ness and wisdom, unconnected with 
any movement, sometimes strikes the 
exact note to produce a spontaneous 
response and consequent action. From 
our general experience in govern- 
ment, however, we know that the iso- 
lated unorganized activity is not likely 
to be very effective in a_ practical 
way, but that the highly organized 
effort can be very effective indeed, 
sometimes appallingly so. Whatever 
we may individually think of the 
process, it is a vital part of our demo- 
cratic system in practice. 

Every citizen of course is and 
should be free to express his frank 


opinion on any subject of public in- 


terest, and it is heartening when 
scientists do so forcefully and effect- 
ively, as citizens. Whether the issue 
lies within the scientist’s field of spec- 
ial competence or not, there is no 
inherent difficulty here. In fact, there 
is a great opportunity, for the ac- 
complishments of a scientist assure, at 
least momentarily, that he will be 
listened to, and, if he does not pre- 
sume too much on his acceptance and 
speak didactically about matters on 
which he is really ignorant, this sit- 
uation may even persist, and his in- 
fluence be great and salutary. 


By all means, then, let us have 
plenty of public utterances by scien- 
tists speaking as uniquely qualified 
citizens on scientific matters, and let 
them be authoritative as may be. By 
all means let us have plenty of opin- 
ions on the public issues of the day 
from scientists as citizens among cit- 
izens, but let them be so reasoned 
and considered that they bear no de- 
lusions of grandeur, no assumption 
of omniscience. 


It is well to remember that the 
present strong acceptance of the scien- 
tist will endure only if he combines 
modesty and skill with his authority, 
as has indeed been admirably done by 
most of those who have spoken. More- 
over, we must recognize that the 
boundary between the individual citi- 
zen'’s public discussion of political 
issues and his participation in other 
political activities is vague, that the 
boundary between advocacy of legis- 
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lation and conventional lobbying is 
obscure, and that those whose nor- 
mal lives lie in the political field 
expect newcomers to learn some of 
the traditions and usages. As in all 
things, the local team expects the 
visitors to learn the local ground 
rules; and no special exemptions are 
likely to be made permanently just 
because a man is a scientist, however 
interesting he may be. 

Organized Political Activity 

The question of organized pressure 
for specific legislative programs is a 
very different matter from the in- 
dividual scientist’s speaking his mind 
as a citizen. There are subjects in 
which scientists as a whole have very 
definite interest, about the public 
value and importance of which they 
have convictions based on their pro- 
fessional understanding, and on the 
main issues of which they are nearly 
unanimous. Should they act as a 
group, and if so, how? Here I am 
frankly puzzled. I suggest that we 
are all going to learn a great deal 
about this question in the years ahead. 


I know that many, if not most, 
scientific and professional men shy 
away from organized political ac- 
tivity, with all that it implies of the 
intricate interplay of the press and 
radio, commentators and columnists, 
lines of political influence, and the 
practical machinery of politics, re- 
garding it as unprofessional if not 
unethical. With the charge that such 
activities are unethical, I have little 
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sympathy. Unethical acts in plenty 
have been perpetrated in the general 
field of political pressure in the past, 
but | think most are agreed that the 
general trend is toward higher stand- 
ards as the years pass, and that, after 
all, standards are seldom raised in 
any activity by those who stand aloof. 
But the charge of unprofessionalism 
makes me pause, In the differences be- 
tween rural and urban groups, be- 
tween investors, management, and em- 
ployees, between the interests of geo- 
graphical areas, it is very salutary 
that the professional groups formed 
a detached, unbiased section of the 
population, as indeed they do. The 
presence of a balance wheel of this 
sort in the evolution of our political 
procedures may be so valuable that 
we should bend all our energies to- 
ward preserving and enhancing it. 
To do so would be to reemphasize 
the significance of scientific imparti- 
ality to which I have referred in 
connection with the participation of 
scientists in government through work 
of advisory committees, non-political 
commissions, and agencies concerned 
with the effectuating of policy else- 
where determined. 


The Importance of Scientific 
Group Action 

But scientists agreeing in principle 
with this thesis may encounter situ- 
ations in which they are maturedly 
convinced that group action by men 
of special knowledge or particular 
professional competence is needed in 
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the public interest — convinced that 
ir the absence of that action the pub- 
lic will suffer. To arrive at such a 
conviction concerning an issue deriv- 
ing from or markedly involving sci- 
ence is by no means incompatible with 
the preservation of the professional 
spirit. Given such a case, | believe 
scientists should either enter upon 
their action with full effectiveness, 
assiduously learning and applying the 
new and delicate art, or else they 


should leave it alone. 


The group that gathers, discusses, 
passes a resolution, and adjourns 
forthwith, may clarify some of its 
own thinking, but as far as influenc- 
ing the thinking of the general pub- 
lic or of the legislature is concerned, 
it is not likely to accomplish much. 
The greater is this danger as the 
issue producing such action is farther 
from the fields in which their com- 
petence centers. But if the group 
comes together to deliberate and act 
in support of an issue such that the 
expression of competent scientific 
judgment may influence legislation 
for the general betterment and if the 
group evidences the judgment and ac- 
umen rightly to be expected of scien- 
tific and professional men, it may ac- 
complish much. It has a better chance 
of doing so if it recognizes the pecul- 
iar demands of an activity quite for- 
eign to its background and traditions, 
and energetically tries to meet them. 
The respect which legislators gener- 
ally hold for scientific and profes- 


sional men—and I am convinced that 
in general this respect is active and 
real—is likely to become enhanced 
rather than decreased if they find 
such groups truly able in the field 





which they themselves know so well. 

In recent months we have seen 
cases where group opinion of scien- 
tific men has been truly effective; it 
has been voiced after careful and de- 
liberate thought; it has been firm 
and judicious, not strident and undig- 
nified; its pattern of expression has 
been planned and thought through to 
a conclusion. I have admired the spirit 
in which the effort has been con- 
ducted, even in cases where I have 
frankly disagreed with the conclusions 
or the emphasis. Some efforts, I be- 
lieve, have failed to be effective, or in 
fact have produced results that must 
have been quite other than those in- 
tended or expected, and I believe in 
every case this outcome has been due 
to lack of complete comprehension of 
the way in which the mechanisms of 
public opinion and political action 
really operate. Perhaps we are seeing 
the beginning development of a new 
and lasting procedure which will just- 
ify public belief that action by scien- 
tific groups is truly done in the pub-. 
lic interest, and not in the special 
interest of the group that acts. Should 
this be so, should there be coming 
into American life a means whereby 
scientists, entering this aspect of polit- 
ical affairs upon justified occasions, 
can bring to bear in a new field some 
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of the intellectual skill and integrity 
which have made American science 
great, these instances will later be 
seen to have been profoundly signif- 
icant, 

There can be no question of the 
continuing part which science will 
play in the economic and hence in 
the social and political life of the 
nation. Through all three of these 
lines of action it will constantly im- 
pinge upon the great structure of edu- 
cation which is fundamental to the 
free ways of life. It must be met 
there by broad and able minds, rich 


in knowledge and stored _ with 


® 


City College Centennial 
The City College of New York is 
celebrating, during the academic year 


+4) isdom. 


1946-47, the completion of one-hun- 
dred years of free higher education. 
The schedule of centennial events in- 
cludes exhibits, dramatics, conferences 
and special lectures to be given dur- 


ing the year. 
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Read Appointed to 
War Department Staff 


Dr. W. T. Read, F-.A.I.C., for- 
mer dean of the School of Che mistry 
of Rutgers University and for the 
past three years a member of the 
staff of the National Roster of Sci- 
entific and Specialized Personnel, has 
been appointed as scientific research 
advisor to the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the War Depart- 
ment’s General Staff. Dr. Read will 
represent chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering in the Scientific Liaison 
Group, which works with all research 
and development divisions of the War 
Department and other agencies; with 
educational institutions, and with pri- 
vate industry to coordinate scientific 


resources and activities. 


At the Princeton University con- 
ference on Engineering and Human 
Affairs, October second to fourth, 
Dr. C. R. Downs, F.A.I.C., partic- 
pated in the symposium on “The 
Efficient Utilization of Materials”. 
Guests of the university included Earl 
B. Babcock, F.A.I.C., director of 
chemical laboratories, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company; Dr. Lawrence 
W. Bass, F.A.L.C., director of chem- 
ical research, Air Reduction Con- 
pany, Inc.; Dr. Norman A. Shepard 
F.A.LC., chemical director, Amer 
can Cyanamid Company, and James 
G. Vail, F.A.L.C., president, Amen- 


can. Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
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The American Universities in 


England and France 


Dr. Ward Vinton Evans 


(Acceptance address before the Chicago Chapter, 


A1.C., 


on receiving the Honor Scroll Award) 


latest teaching assignment 


M" 


do with personnel in your Army, and 


concerns us all since it had to 


specifically with the teaching of chem- 
istry. 

As you know, veterans are guaran- 
teed a certain amount of education by 
our government, provided that they 
for it. When the 


ended in Europe, the Army suddenly 


can qualify war 
developed a plan for taking that edu- 
cation overseas to the boys who had 
to remain there on occupation duties. 
So-called “command schools’, on sec- 
ondary school level, were set up in 
many areas, and Army Universities, 
offering courses exactly as they would 
be given in this country were estab- 
lished—one in England and one in 
France. My particular duty was to 
set up and provide the teaching staff 
tor the chemistry departments in 
these two universities, at Shrivenham, 
England, and Biarritz, France. 

In the spring of 1945, I spent a 
month collecting this staff which con- 
from 


sisted of ten civilian teachers 


American universities, and _ eight 


drawn from the Army who are col- 
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lege teachers in civilian life. Inten- 


sive courses in eight-week periods 
were offered and only the best quali- 
fied G.l. applicants were admitted 
as students. In all, 18,000 men en- 
rolled; about ten per cent of these 
were in the chemistry courses. As 
usual when the Army undertakes any 
new project, it spared no trouble nor 
expense to equip and operate these 
schools. It was astounding to find lab- 
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oratories and classrooms set up as 
fast as we ordered them. It was most 
heartening to have the response we 
had in personnel. All of us agreed 
we had never taught such eager, se- 
rious students as those G.I.’s who 
knew by then what it was all about; 
and a finer, more cooperative teaching 
group was never assembled anywhere. 

The universities were typical Amer- 
ican universities, even to the Satur- 
football 
fall. Credit for the courses could be 


day afternoon games last 
transferred to the colleges at home 
when the boys returned, thus short- 
ening the time so many had to make 
up on their education. 

Our general chemistry course car- 
ried a credit of six units, meeting 
five times weekly, with six hours of 
laboratory work, two hours of con- 
ference and two hours of quiz. The 
ground covered was approximately 
one semester of general chemistry. 
At Shrivenham we ran four sections 
of this course. Following it, students 
were ready to start the chemistry of 
the metals and qualitative analysis. 

The organic chemistry consisted of 
two sections of forty students each, 
with four lectures, two conferences 
and one three-hour laboratory period 
each week. We covered the aliphatic 
compounds in this time. 

The physical chemistry was a sem- 
ester course, carrying three units of 
credit and meeting five times weekly. 
We offered no laboratory but plenty 
of problems, 
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In addition to these, we had a 
course in advanced organic chemistry, 
five hours a week; and at Biarritz. 
a course in semi-micro qualitative an- 
alysis. 

We had laboratory space for one 
hundred and sixty students in gen- 
eral chemistry and sixty in organic. 
How a first class laboratory was 
made from a kitchen, as Berzelius or 
Scheele would have done, is a story 
in itself. How it was equipped by 
many “scrounging” expeditions by air, 
train, and truck, to liberate appar- 
atus and chemicals which originated 
in Italy, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, is also a story that perhaps | 
should not dwell upon too extensively. 
Considerable quantities of this mate- 
rial were also collected from our own 
supply dumps in England. The ac- 
tual construction and place for the 
laboratory was conceived by our mili- 
tary personnel, who arranged the 
building and equipping of desks and 
lockers, the storeroom, and_ balance 
benches. 


German war prisoners, or “P.W.'s’. 


Actual labor was done by 


The supplies that were collected and 
catalogued coupled with the ingenuity 
of the faculty and their skill as glass 
blowers, made an admirable labora- 
tory. The storeroom was in charge 
of very capable P.W.’s, one of them 
a school teacher by profession. The 
laboratory floors and desk tops were 


cleaned daily by P.W.’s. 


The chemistry given at these Amer- 
ican Universities compared favorably 
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with any chemistry given in the 
States, for three reasons: 1. The 


students were carefully chosen, seri- 
ous men who desired an education. 
2. We had a faculty of superior teach- 
ers, very much interested in student 
problems and capable of imparting 
chemical knowledge in the best pos- 
sible way. The success of a project 
such as this depends upon men who 
can teach and who love to teach; 
men willing to leave their jobs back 
home to bring their experience and 
The 


fact that our military personnel were 


knowledge to the soldiers. 3. 


there on the ground, able to or- 
ganize our excellent laboratory, col- 
lect supplies, catalogue them and put 
the machine in motion. 


The students were drawn mostly 
from units not expected to be sent 
home within the school term. They 
were not problem children but real 
students. They were ready to work 
at their books just as hard as they 
fought 
practically no 


There 
either 
class or laboratory. They were under 


ee" 
in Germany. were 


absences from 
a minimum of Army discipline and 
they were finding their way back 
scholastically in a satisfactory manner. 
They even asked for “home work” 
when none was assigned. 


Our classes were held from eight 
to twelve and from one to five daily, 
except Saturday and Sunday. Stu- 
dent programs were so arranged that 
most of the work could be taken 


either in the morning or the after- 
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noon, thus making half of each day 
available for extra-curricular activi- 
ties, such as athletics, orchestra glee 
club, drama, and educational trips 
to historic shrines. There was no mil- 
itary drill, The library was spacious 
and crowded with eager students all 
day and until late in the evening. 


Many visitors came from English 
schools. A definite lecture program 
for both students and faculty was or- 
ganized, and it brought the best lec- 
turers in England on special topics. 

This American University was sit- 
uated at Shrivenham in south central 
England, miles 
from London and twenty-three miles 


about seventy-five 
from Oxford. The surrounding coun- 
try is noted for its scenic beauty and 
its points of historic interest. Shriven- 
ham itself is a typical English village 
with thatched roofs, beautiful flower 
gardens, and old buildings covered 
with ivy. 

The campus was in an old estate 
dating from 1300. 
rounding the old castle is of great 
beauty, with many trees more than 
two hundred years old. Fine new 
buildings, permanent brick structures, 
were completed here in 1937 for the 
British Army and used as an officers’ 
training school during the war. They 
needed little changes to turn them 
into our university classrooms and 


The forest sur- 


dormitories. These efficient modern 
features contrasted startingly with the 
old and picturesque. Our mess was in 


Beckett Hall, once the home of King 
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John. While some G.I.’s 


the castle moat, other inside dropped 


fished in 


coins into juke boxes or coke ma- 


chines. 


Each weekend, special trips for 
faculty and students were arranged, 
taking us by bus or train to Oxford, 
Bath, Bristol, London, Stratford-on- 
Avon (with matinee and evening per- 
Shakespeare’s plays 
at the Globe 
Theater ), Stonehenge, Salisbury, 
Bournemouth, Windsor Castle, Kew 
Gardens, the 
tion was furnished by the University 


formances of 


beautiful Memorial 


etc. Since transporta- 
and the trips were well planned, it 
was possible to see more of England, 
in short intervals, than could other- 
wise have been done. The men were 
fortunate indeed who enjoyed this res- 
pite from Army routine in such beau- 
tiful surroundings, with opportunity 
to advance their education and take 
part in these rich cultural experiences 


it the same time. 


To set up a university in Biarritz, 
it was necessary to requisition some 
eighty-five hotels and some thirty-five 
villas, had 
students and a faculty of two-hun- 
dred and seventy-five, ranging in age 
from forty to the 
science section, of fifty-one teachers, 
thirty-nine were Ph.D.’s; most of the 
others were Army officers. There in 


Here we four-thousand 


sixty-five. In 


southern France was the advantage 
of fine climate, beautiful scenery along 
that picturesque shore with the snow- 
capped Pyrenees in the distance, and 
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the luxurious surroundings of that 
resort city to restore mind and body. 
The courses were conducted there in 
the same way, with the same credits 


given. 


Both Universities closed when most 
of the American boys had been re- 
turned home. I was sent to Germany. 
with headquarters at Frankfurt, as a 
Giv- 


ing some ninety lectures to more than 


lecturer on the atomic bomb. 
ten thousand G.I.’s, we travelled by 
plane, rail, or jeep, and once in a 
“40 and 8”, This work was rugged 
but 


had 


in spots, very stimulating. Al- 


ways we the most _ responsive 


audiences—beys who were intelligent 
These 


“one night stands” kept us constantly 


and eager for information. 
on the move and enabled me to see 
practically all of Germany not in the 


the Russian zone. 


Outside the cities, which are de- 
pressing, the country is still beauti- 
ful, and in the Bavarian Alps one 


hardly feels the effects of war. | 
spent some time visiting German uni- 
versities, what is left of them, going 
through their literature on atomic ex- 
periments, visiting I. G. Farben, and 
other plants; the salt mines; concen- 
the War Trials at 
Nuremberg, etc.—trips | 


tration camps; 


am very 
glad to have made but which I should 
not care to repeat. Perhaps my most 

was the 
the Dutch 


universities, again because of the re- 


heart-warming experience 


lecture tour I made of 


sponsive audiences of students. Cut 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


off during those long years of occu- 
pation by the enemy, those men were 
so eager for news of scientific work in 
the civilized world that their appre- 
ciation was enormous and very grati- 
fying, 

Most of those months overseas be- 
gin to assume the clouded aspect of a 
dream, some of it nightmarish. The 
enduring impressions, as at home, are 
made by the friends one finds—the 
homely peasant with whom one goes 


fishing ; the fellow-scientist who speaks 
a different language but recognizes 
the the 
lingers after class to ask a question; 


same formulae; boy who 
the youngster who follows, begging 
a chocolate bar. In any language, in 
any 


country, at any age, one recog- 


nizes friendliness. Friendliness gives 
meaning to life. The evidence of your 
this 
today one of the memorable days of 


friendliness on occasion makes 


my life. 


Ward Evans—Teacher, Scientist, 


and Citizen 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, F.A.I.C. 


(Presented at the Honor Scroll dward Dinner of the 
Chicago Chapter, AI.C.) 


\\ TARD V. EVANS is held in 
highest esteem by his fellow 
chemists for his achievements both as 


More- 


over, his fascinating personality has 


a chemist and as a teacher. 


endeared him to all those who have 


had the good fortune of knowing 
him, His deep sense of responsibility 
to other human beings has resulted in 
an almost complete lack of self-con- 
sciousness. The secret of his charm 
perhaps, lies in his consequent ease 
and naturalness, 

Ward's success has been entirely 
the fruit of his efforts. His 


teaching career began in a one-room 


own 


country school for which he was jan- 


itor as well as principal. He built 


up a reputation through the unique 
but effective methods which he used 
in coping with troublesome situations. 
The 


Schools quite frequently sent Ward 


County Superintendent of 
to straighten out a school which had 
become unruly. The results were al- 
ways such that a mousey school girl 
could have taken over after he had 
finished. 

Ward did not go to high school, 
but made up that work while in col- 
lege. At the same time, he was earn- 
ing his college expenses by teaching 
and other jobs. I first knew him when 
we were graduate students at Colum- 
bia University in 1913. Then he was 


travelling about seventy-five miles per 
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day up the Hudson River to fulfill 
teaching duties from which he de- 
rived his income. During my many 
years of travelling and observing some 
of the world’s most outstanding men, 
I have never met such a human dy- 
namo as Ward Evans. Always keen- 
ly aware of what was to be done, he 
pursued his objectives without dis- 
In the pursuit of a goal, 
did 


ruthlessness which characterizes the 


traction, 
however, he not employ that 
action of so many who will let nothing 


Instead, Ward 


has been extraordinarily benevolent 


stand in their way. 


and unselfish. 


His activities over the past thirty 
years as professor and later as head of 
the department of chemistry at North- 
western University are well known. 
In spite of the fact that these were big 
jobs in themselves, Ward found time 
to do chemical consulting work and 
render services outside the field of 
chemistry to Northwestern and his 


community. 


Evans was particularly well known 
for his problems course in physical 
chemistry, which he taught at North- 
western and gave several times at 
the University of Chicago under the 
sponsorship of the American Chemical 
Society. For many years, he bore the 
brunt of the freshman teaching work. 
His teaching apparently carried with 
it as much expertness in human rela- 
tions as instruction in chemistry. 
There was always a long line of stu- 
from freshmen to 


dents, ranging 
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Ph.D. candidates, waiting outside his 
office for conference on personal prob- 
lems as well as those relating to their 
work. That he was successful is at- 
tested by the number of students who 
flunked his courses but still remained 
his Dr. 
chairman of the department, has said 
that, “Ward could call a student more 
kinds of dumb and still 


friend. Summerbell, now 


retain his 
friendship than any man | ever saw.” 

Ward has been an inspiration to 
many of his students. Among them is 
Dr. F. H. Lee, now dean of the Col- 
lege of Science at the University of 
Nanking, China. When a student, 
his admiration for Dr. Evans led him 
to plan his life after Evans as nearly 
as possible. Dr. Lee remarks that as 
of today he has the same number of 
children in the same sequence but 
feels that he is lagging behind Ward 
as a teacher and a citizen. 

Ward, as head of the department 


of chemistry at Northwestern, was 
helpful in bringing Dr. V. N. Ipatieft 
to this country. Through his invita- 
tion, Dr. Ipatieff came to Northwest- 
ern as a visiting professor in 1931. 
This event has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Ipatieff High Pres- 
Catalytic Laboratory at 
which is directed by 


sure and 
Northwestern 
Ipatieff, the father of high pressure 
chemistry and the world’s foremost 
authority on that subject. 

Ward’s consulting experience has 
involved everything from candy to 


Much ot 


wall paper and explosions 
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WARD EVANS — TEACHER, SCIENTIST, AND CITIZEN 


his consulting work was in the form 
of legal experting. It is well known 
that he would never take a case unless 
he believed it a righteous one. Usual- 
ly in explosion cases, Ward was sought 
after by both sides and thus had the 
opportunity to choose the one he 
knew to be in the right. When these 
circumstances occurred, none but 
highly 


brought a case to trial against Ward’s 


inexperienced lawyers ever 


side. 


He contributed much more than his 
share to the war effort. His knowl- 
edge of chemical warfare in the fields 
of explosives and poison gases were 
greatly needed in both wars. He 
served as an explosives expert in the 
Army in World War 1. During the 
early years of World War II, he 
spent two or three nights a week lec- 
turing on protection from poison gas 
attacks and explosives. His audience 
consisted of members of the police and 
fire departments and civilian defense 
workers. The city of Chicago is 
deeply indebted to him for this valu- 
able service. 

Ward Evans’ zest for life and in- 
terest in people have led him into 
several outside fields. One of these 
is that of the University’s student 
publications. For years he was chair- 
man of the committee that supervised 
the Year Book, comic monthly, and 
daily. He seemed to inspire the young 
journalists with a sense of responsi- 
bility which enabled them to turn out 


some of the best college publications 


in the country. During his sponsor- 
ship, they received numerous awards 
of merit, and believe it or not, ac- 
cumulated a bank balance of $40,000. 


He has been a keen lover of sports 
since his boyhood days. He has re- 
tained his interest both as a spectator 
Until the year of 


his retirement, Ward was catcher on 


and participant. 


the baseball team at the chemistry pic- 
nics. Northwestern took advantage 
of his interest in these activities and 
appointed him to the Athletic Com- 
mittee which has the preplexing task 
of satisfying both the alumni who 
think the university should have pro- 
fessional athletes and the professors 
who think football is pure luxury 
and perhaps a curse. Ward succeeded 
in keeping both sides as happy as pos- 
sible during his years on the Com- 
mittee. 


The sport for which he is most 
famous is fishing. His skill as a 
fisherman includes the usual failing 
for telling stories longer than the fish. 
The real love which he has for fish- 
ing is evident from the following in- 
cident related by his colleagues, Lee 
Supple, who was with him in south- 
ern France last spring. Ward had 
been taken by his friend to the ocean 
front where the Basques were fishing. 
Every day thereafter he would say, 
“Lee, let’s take a walk”. Lee al- 
ways asked, “Where shall we go”? 
Then Ward’s answer would be, “Oh 
any place, just take a walk”. Then 
every day, Ward would make a bee- 
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line tor the spot where the fisherman 
were, and hang around to watch them 
fish. Lee is sure that they went there 
at least fifty times. 


In 1945, he retired as head of the 
Chemistry Department at Northwest- 
ern, but “retired” is a very poor word 
to use in describing his subsequent 
left 
of the world’s finest and best equipped 


activities. He voluntarily one 
chemistry departments to teach for 
the Army University in war scorched 
Europe. The problems abroad were 
a challenge which only a man who 
truly loved teaching would care to 
encounter. Laboratories and _class- 
rooms had to be built from the equip- 
ment that could be salvaged from 
Italy, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. Course work was given in con- 
centrated form with a semester’s work 


being covered in eight weeks. 

Ward’s 
the 
Shrivenham 


letters, written while he 


Army Universities in 


and _ Biarritz, 


Was at 
were al- 
ways cheerful. It was apparent that 
he was enjoying his assignment thor- 
oughly and making the most of the 
opportunities to meet people and see 
the countryside. He took particular 
pleasure in instructing a select group 
of soldiers, just off the battlefield, 
who were at school solely because 
they were interested in learning. Im- 
mediately after visiting the Nether- 
lands, where he lectured at Delft and 
Amsterdam, he made an appeal for 
back chemical journals which these 
receiving 


Universities had not been 
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for over five years. He tok bout 
the deplorable conditions under which 
the people lived over there, but not 
one word was mentioned about any 


personal discomforts. 


His first year of so-called retire- 
ment has been one of the most active 
years of his life and one may be sure 
that the years to come will be as fruit- 
ful as the past. As one illustration, 
Ward is continuing his teaching at 
Loyola University as professor of 
chemistry. Fortunate indeed are those 


who are in such close contact with 


him, 
New Officers Elected 
The Miami Valley Chapter of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


CHEMIsts elected the following of- 
October 24th: 
Deebel 


ficers on Chairman: 


Dr. George F. ( Dayton) ; 


First Vice Chairman: Mr. George 
G. Garnatz (Cincinnati); Second 
Vice Chairman: Mr, William J. 
Neill (Columbus); Secretary: Mr. 
Eugene R. Ewell, 73 Cardington 
Road, Dayton 9, Ohio; Assistant 
Secretary: Miss Jacqueline Front 
(Dayton); Treasurer: Major Rob- 
ert W. McLachlan (Dayton) and 


Council Representative: Mr. Edgai 
W. Fasig (Dayton). 

An article on the American Univer- 
sity in Italy is being prepared tor a 


future issue of THe CHEMIST. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Foster D. Snell Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Vice-president, Joseph Mattiello Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


Honorary Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 


COUNCILORS 
SruarT R. BRINKLEY RAYMOND E. Kirk NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
Gustav EGLOFF Frank O. Lunpstrom W. D. TurRNER 
Harry L. FisHER DONALD PRICE James R. WITHROW 
Donatp B. Keyes Joun H. Yor 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 

New York Niagara Pennsylvania 

L. H. Fiert James OGILVIE J. M. MclItvain 
Washington Chicago Miami Vailey 
L. N. MarKwoop Martin DeSimo E. L. Luaces 
Baltimore Los Angeles Louisiana 


Maurice SieceL RayMonp J, AsERNETHY Harowp A. Levey 


Northern Ohio Western Pennsylvania New Jersey 
M. J. BAHNSEN W. H. HI H. E. RILey 
Dr. Foster Dee Snell, president of Dr. Johan Bjorksten, F.A.1.C., an- 


THe AmericaAN INSTITUTE OF _ nounces that Dr, C. Robert Moulton 
CuEMists, was elected an honorary _ has joined the staff of Bjorksten Lab- 
member of The Chemical, Metallur- oratories, Chicago, Illinois, as research 
gical and Mining Society of South associate. Dr. Moulton recently was 
Africa, Inc., for the year ending advertising counsellor and consulting 
June 30, 1947, chemist in the food field. 
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CHAPTERS 





Chicago 


Chairman, C. A. Johnson 


Vice-chairman, F. B. Burns 


Secretary-treasurer, Mary L. Alexander 
2970 N. Sheridan Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
Council Representative, Martin de Simo 
Reporter to THe CHemist, Madge M. Spiegler 


The Chapter held a_ testimonial 
Professor Ward Vinton 
Evans, at the Club of 
America, October fourth. Dr. Evans 
with the 
Scroll Award, which is awarded an- 


dinner to 
Furniture 
Honorary 


was presented 


nually by the Chapter. Speakers were 


Dr. Franklyn B. Snyder, president of 
University, and Dr. 
Egloff, F.A.I.C. 


paper and Dr. Evan's acceptance ad- 


Northwestern 
Gustav The latter 
dress appear on pages 433 to 440 of 


this issue of THE CHEMIST. 


Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


Acetylsalicylic acid, is known also 
as: Acetosal, Anglopirin, Aspirin, As- 
Coxpyria, Empirin, 


posal, Atopin, 


Helicon, Nupyrin, Regipyrin, Sal- 


acetol, Salaspin, Salcetin, and Xaxa. 

Now we face another shortage, 
according to Director Guy Burch of 
the O.S.R.D.—brain power, “High 
school and college graduates are hav- 
ing about 134 children on the aver- 
age, white persons with less than sev- 
en years of schooling are having four 
children.” 

Approximately 11 million pounds 
of Marvinol, a polyvinyl resin, is to 
be produced annually in a $1,500,000 
plant being built by Glen L. Martin 
Company. 


The commercial production of 


white penicillin is an- 


Heyden Chemical Cor- 


This dry, pure, form of 


crystalline 
nounced by 
poration, 
penicillin may be stored up to three 
years without refrigeration. 

These three things, will, work, suc- 
cess, fill human existences. Will opens 
the door to success, both brilliant and 
happy. Work passes these doors, and 
at the end of the journey success 
comes in to crown one’s efforts. 


—Louis Pasteur. 


The chemist’s prayer: God, give 
me sympathy and sense. And help 
me keep my courage high. God, give 
me calm and confidence: And, please 
—A twinkle in my eye! 
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Should the Supply of Chemists 
Be Regulated? 

The subject of regulating the sup- 
ply of chemists in some manner, ac- 
cording to the demand, is the topic 
of discussion for the December 13th 
meeting of the Chicago Chapter of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. A panel composed of the 
following speakers will lead the dis- 
cussion: Dr. A. L. Elder, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company; Dr. Johan 
Bjorksten, the Bjorksten Laborator- 
ies; Dr. M, T. Carpenter, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana); Dr. V. I. 
Komarewsky, Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. Charles L. 
Lakes Carbon 
Company. The meeting will be held 
at the Electric Club, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, at 6:15 p.m. All members of 


Illinois 


Thomas, the Great 


the INstrruTE who expect to be in 
the Chicago area on that date are in- 
vited to attend. Reservations should 
be made by calling Mary Alexander, 


Secretary, HARrison 9690. 


Jersey Standard Expands 
Executive Training 

Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has expanded its executive de- 
velopment program. Eugene Holman, 
president, stated that, “we believe 
that it is one of the first duties of 
business to develop leaders of promise 
and to promote their training.” Un- 
der the Jersey program, executive 
training is based on a continuing an- 
alysis of executive functions and per- 
sonnel by committees. These groups 
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select personnel of the greatest prom- 
ise for development. After careful 
appraisals of the selected personnel, 
steps are taken to fill gaps in experi- 
ence. The company also sends men to 
educational institutions for special 
courses, particularly in general busi- 


ness and management methods. 


Dorn Apointed Chairman 
Frozen Food Research 

The Frozen Food Institute, Inc., 

Herman W. 

Dorn, F.A.I.C., has been appointed 

chairman of the Research Committee 


announces that Dr. 


as a part of the program of the In- 
stitute to undertake progressive re- 
search in the frozen food industry. 
Dr. Dorn is at present supervisor 
of the Bio-Chemistry, Process, and 
Product 


Research Division of the 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company at 
Toledo, Ohio. He is also chairman of 
the Toledo Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 


Whitney Receives Industrial 
Research Medal 

Dr, Willis R. Whitney, General 
Electric Company, received the first 
Industrial Research Institute Medal, 
at a meeting of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute, Inc., in Rye, New 
York, on October 17th. Dr. Whit- 
ney was honored for his outstanding 
contributions to the field of industrial 
research, as a distinguished scientist, 
research pioneer, and leader of men. 





NOVEMBER 
Evans Forms New Corporation 


Dr. Ralph L. Evans, F.A.LC., 
directing head of Ralph L. Evans As- 
sociates, chemical consultants, 250 E. 
43rd St.. New York, N. Y., has 
formed a new company, Evans Re- 
search and Development Corporation. 
Recent expansion and rapid diversi- 
fication of activities necessitated the 
formation of the new company to 
handle consulting activities relating to 
applied research and commercial de- 
velopment. Fundamental research and 
consultation in general will continue 
within the scope of the Associates 
group. 

Officers of Evans Research and De- 
velopment Corporation are : President, 
Dr. Ralph L. Evans; Vice President, 
Dr. Everett G. McDonough; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, James Lawrie. 
Dr. Eric J. Hewitt will be adminis- 
trator of the Laboratories and Direc- 
Research. Other executives 
are: Carleton Sawyer and Edwin C. 
Liaison; S, F. 


Coneybear, Development Manager. 


tor of 


Kenton, Technical 


The first meeting of the season of 
the Society for Applied Spectroscopy 
was held October first at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Dean George R. Harrison of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy addressed the group on the sub- 
ject of the present status and future 
trends of spectroscopy. The meetings 
of the society are open to the public. 
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United Nations’ Division of 
Atomic Energy Starts 
Discussion 

The United Nations’ Division of 
Atomic Energy scientists and political 
representatives are continuing techni- 
cal discussions on control plans to 
prevent the diversion of uranium and 
Professor Pendleton Her- 


ring, director of the U.N. secretariat 


thorium. 


division of atomic energy, suggested 
a program to divide discussions into 
the stages of the atomic development 
process: (1) Uranium and thorium 
mines, (2) concentration plants, (3) 
refineries, (4) chemical and metal- 
lurgical plants, (5) primary reactors 
and associated chemical separation 
plants (6) isotope separation plants, 
and (7) yi 


George Paget Thomson, British phys- 


secondary reactors. Sir 
icist and Nobel prize winner, suggest- 
ed a three panel discussion: (1) raw 
materials, their extraction and refine- 
ment; (2) separation problems; (3) 
Lack of sufficient 
personnel to staff three panels, finally 


uses of materials, 


resulted in a desicion to take up first 
the discussion of raw materials in in- 
formal conversation in closed sessions. 


Keyes Elected to Board of 
American Potash 
Dr. Donald B. Keyes, F.A.LC. 
vice president of Heyden Chemical 
Corporation, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Potash and Chemical Corporation. 
He was also named to serve on the 
board’s executive committee. 
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Atomic Energy Commission 

President Truman has appointed 
David E. Lilienthal as chairman of 
the new Atomic Energy Commission. 
Other appointments are: Dr. Robert 
F. Bacher, physicist of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Pike, 
member of the Securities and Ex- 


Sumner T. formerly 
change Commission ; Lewis L. Strauss, 
partner Kuhn, Loeb and Company; 
and William W. Waymack, editor 
the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une. 

The Commission will function un- 
der the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
and will have operating control over 
all phases of atomic energy. To it 
will be transferred the War Depart- 
Manhattan District, which 
will continue its work until such a 


ment’s 


transfer can be effected. 
stated that, 
“We look to this Commission to de- 


President Truman 
velop and carry on an ever-expanding 
program through which the benefits 
of atomic energy may be realized.” 


Navy Selects Scientists 

The United States Navy announces 
the selection of ten scientists as mem- 
bers of the Research Advisory Com- 
mittee. Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Compton, chancellor, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Dr. 
Karl Compton, president, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Warren Weaver, director, Division 
of Natural Sciences, Rockefeller 
Foundation; Dr. Philip M. Morse, 


Those chosen are: 
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professor, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dr. L. A, Du Bridge, 
California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. William Sharp Mc- 
Cann, director, Institute of Medicine, 
Rochester University; Dr. Detley W. 
Bronk, National Academy of Sci- 
ences; Dr. Richard J. 


head, patents committee, National As- 


president, 


Dearborn, 


sociation of Manufacturers; Rear Ad- 
miral Luis De Flores, former assist- 
ant chief of naval research; rear Ad- 
miral Lewis L. Strauss, on inactive 
duty. 


Trade Mark Regulations 
The Patent Office is preparing new 
rules and regulations for the regis- 
tration of trade marks in accordance 
with the Lanham Act, which becomes 
effective July 1, 1947. Under it, 
trade marks formerly not registerable, 
such as geographical, descriptive, or 
certification marks, are registerable. 
The Lanham act also provides that 
a trademark cannot be contested after 
it has been registered five years while 
in continuous use. 
The trouble is, not that science 
lacks the ability to work miracles, 
but rather that we lack the faith to 
ask the scientists for what we want 
or need. Problems reduced to con- 
crete specifications and turned over 
matter-of-factly to open-minded re- 
search men of broad experience have 
a way of turning into milestones of 

progress. 
—T he 


Research Viewpoint. 

















New REINHOLD Books 


IN THE CHEMICAL FIELD 


PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF HYDROCARBONS 
By GUSTAV EGLOFF 
Director of Research, Universal Oil Products Company, Chicago 
VOLUME IV: Polynuclear Aromatic Hydrocarbons 


This is the fourth of a monumental series collating all the known values for melt- 
ing point, boiling point, density and refractive index for aromatic hydrocarbons. The 
structures of these compounds have been worked out with the greatest care, and 
are represented pictorially, as in preceding volumes of this series. The specialized 
information in this book is essential to all organic chemists, industrial research 
laboratories, professors of chemistry and petroleum technologists. 


About 600 pages Price to be announced 


BUTALASTIC POLYMERS — Their Preparation and Applications 

A Treatise on Synthetic Rubbers 

By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 

Examiner, U. 8. Patent Office, Dept. of Commerce 

This detailed treatise records the progress achieved during the last ten years in 
the chemistry and applications of all types of synthetic rubbers. Not only does the 
book present a connected treatment of the scientific principles involved in the 
synthesis, manufacture and use of these products, but in addition it is copiously 
documented with literature and patent references. The author is a member of the 
staff of the United States Patent Office and has had years of experience in the 
literature of natural rubber, latex and synthetic polymers. 
This book will be vitally important for all workers in these expanding fields; to 
organic chemists, rubber and plastics technologists, development engineers and 
patent attorneys. It will undoubtedly be a standard reference book for many years 
to come. 


631 Pages Exhaustively indexed $8.50 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMICAL REACATIONS 


A series of volumes giving in condensed form practically all published 
chemical reactions, compiled and edited 
By C. A. JACOBSON 
VOLUME I: Aluminum, Antimony, Arsenic, Barium, Beryllium, 
Bismuth, Boron, Bromine. 

A monumental volume, presenting 3,00€ entries which include reactions involving 
the elements listed above. In an unusually convenient form, Dr. Jacobson com- 
bines the usefulness of an index with a considerable portion of the informational 
content of abstract and reference works. Material is arranged alphabetically. first 
as to formulas of the reactants and next as to reagents. He has included expan- 
atory paragraphs with clear and concise descriptions of conditions governing each 
reaction, and the nature (color, odor, crystal form, yield, ete.) of the product 
formed; equations showing progress of reaction, journal references and other 
pertinent data. Contains indices to reagents and substances obtained. Four com- 
panion volumes giving the balance of the elements are to be compiled. 


804 Pages $10.00 


Send Today for New Free Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” 
(over 200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, - Y 


4lso publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Mat 
tf Methods (formerly Metals and Alloys), and Progressive Architecture—Pencil | 
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For Your Library 


MoperN DEVELOPMENT OF CHEMO- 
THERAPY. By H. Veldstra a.o. 
Monographs on the Progress of 
Research in Holland. Elsevier 
Publishing Company, Inc. 1946. 
175pp. $3.50. 

This book is a member (No. 4) 
of a series of monographs on the pro- 
gress of research in Holland during 
the war years. 

This volume is a record of the 
chemical as well as the pharmacologi- 
cal, immunological and clinical inves- 
tigations on the sulfonamides and on 
p-aminobenzoic acid, which were car- 
ried out secretly in The Netherlands 
during the occupation. 

There is also a chapter dealing with 
work done on antibiotic substances 
such as “Expansine” prepared from 
the culture liquid of Penicillium ex- 
pansum, ‘This material differs chem- 
ically and therapeutically from peni- 
cillin. It is relatively toxic and _ its 
applications are therefore limited to 
the treatment of skin mycoses and 
other local affections. A number of 
mycotherapeutic case histories are 
given, 

Every chapter is followed by an 
extensive list of references, a num- 
ber ot which are to be found in Dutch 
journals, which at present may be 
somewhat difficult to obtain. 

Anybod\ 


chemotherapeutic developments will 


interested in modern 
undoubtedly find a great deal of in- 
terest in this neat little volume and 
Publishing 


its publishers, Elsevier 
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Company, Inc. are to be commended 
for making this series available. It is 
sincerely hoped that this book will be 
well received and that it will fulfill 
the hope of its editors, namely that it 
will demonstrate the whole-hearted 
preparedness of The Netherlands to 
contribute to the progress of mankind. 


—Wm. H. Van Delden, F.ATI.C. 


ATOMIC AND Free Rapicat REAc- 
TIons. By E. W. R. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 
1946. 550 pp. 944" x 6%”. $8.00. 


In the development of physical 


Steacie. 


chemistry, the mathematical concepts 
of equilibrium and speed of reaction 
required an activating energy. This 
energy was found to be related to 
the heat of reaction, satisfactorily for 
equilibrium conditions but not for 
speeds of reaction. 

The speeds of reaction required 
much different energy sources, often 
of a very large value, which were 
balanced at equilibrium. To account 
for these energy sources, quantum 
data associated with absorption and 
emission of radiation, mechanisms of 
reaction through free radicals, and 
special reactions in the presence of 
catalysts were postulated. 

This volume assembles to date the 
data on special mechanisms and se- 
quence or “chain” reactions involv- 
ing atoms and radicals. The reactions 
are classified and tabulated in an ap- 


pendix and index. 
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‘To anyone interested in reactions, 
and this means particularly all re- 
search chemists, and all chemists at 
some time or other, this volume will 
be of value. It is rich in many sug- 
gestions for mechanisms of chemical 
change. 

—John A. Steffens, F.AI.C. 


THe Story oF Linen. By William 
Chemical Publishing 
7 ae. 


F. Leggett. 
Company, Inc., 103 pp. 
$2.75. 

This carefully and pleasingly writ- 
ten book contains the history of linen 
from the time of its first cultivation 
in Egypt over 5000 years ago. Chap- 
ters are entitled: Flax, Ancient Spin- 
ning and Weaving, Linen During the 
Stone Age, the Phenician Interlude, 
Linen in Egypt, Linen of the He- 
Linen Linen in 
Rome, Linen in the Medieval twi- 
light, Linen in Flanders, Linen in 


brews, in Greece, 


France, Linen in England, Linen in 
Ireland, Linen in Scotland, Linen in 
Colonial America. The addenda con- 
tains notes on ramie, hemp, sisal, and 
jute, 

Linen’s role throughout the ages 
is a fascinating story, here enlivened 
by colorful bits from recorded his- 
tory, thus, “Homer relates that Odys- 
‘River 


Egyptus’—probably the Nile—to cap- 


seus made several trips to 


ture women and children, who had 
been trained as makers of fine linen, 
and who were later sold as slaves to 
Greek us that 


nobles. Homer tells 
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unskilled women brought four oxen 


in the market place, whereas for 


demanded.” 


workers, twenty oxen were 

This book is by no means technical 
but it will appeal to anyone who 
seeks a concise history of linen for 
background material, or to anyone 
who simply desires some interesting 


facts about this familiar fiber. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLASTICS AND Syn- 
THETIC Resins. By Gaetano F. 
D’ Alelio, F.A.I.C. John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 1946. 185 pp. 
$3.00. 

This manual is a revision of “A 
Laboratory Manual of Plastics and 
Synthetic Resins,” published in 1943. 
It is a great improvement over the 
earlier edition and is one of the few 
short books on plastics which can be 
highly recommended. It should be ex- 
cellent for college laboratory courses, 
and most plastics chemists would find 
it somewhat useful because it con- 
tains a convenient collection of tests 
and analytical methods and a list of 
sources of supply for the resins and 
monomers. 

It claims to include practically all 
the well-known resins which can be 
readily prepared in a small laboratory. 
The number of new materials which 
are included in the short space of 
ninety seven experiments is certainly 
surprisingly large. Vinylidine chlor- 
ide, diethylene maleate-styrene, mel- 


amines, cross-linked methacrylate res- 
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ins, the allyl esters, acrylonitrile, cer- 
tain butadiene copolymers, butadiene 
monoxide, and several halogenated 
monomers appear as well as many 
others. Most of this material was not 
included in the earlier edition. 


There are, however, a number of 
important omissions such as the vast 
field of silicon resins, vinyl and meth- 
allyl ethers, and polyurethanes. These 
materials are all easily prepared. Di- 
rections for the preparation of Cerex 
are not yet available and polymers of 
ethylene and tetrafluoroethylene re- 
quire special equipment for their pre- 
paration, but they are so important 
that they probably should be at least 
briefly mentioned in a book which at- 
tempts to cover the new developments. 

The choice of material is excel- 
lent and there are few errors. On 
page 34, magnesium naphthenate is 
listed as a drier. Manganese naph- 
thenate probably was the material the 
author intended to mention, 


At the end of each experiment there 
is a list of questions. The reviewer 
believes it would be desirable to in- 
clude a list of references which the 
student could consult when answering 
these questions. Examples would be 
the series of volumes edited by H. 
Mark which are very comprehensive 
and also Powers’ “Synthetic Resins 
and Rubbers” (John Wiley & Sons), 
which, though a short book, contains 
most of the required information. 


—Homer vB. Joy, F.ALC. 
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Chemical Corps Journal, Volume 
1, Number 1, was issued in October 
1946, as the official publication of 
the newly formed Chemical Warfare 
Association, Washington, D. C. It 
will be published quarterly. 


Industrial Shows of the Americas, 
a new monthly magazine, is published 
by Scientific Service Unit, 403 In- 
dustries Building, New Orleans 13, 
Louisiana, and dedicated to the pro- 
motion of major industrial Exhibits. 
Its Volume 1, Number 1, dated Oc- 
tober, 1946, features an article by 
Harold Black entitled “Meet the 
Optiant”, intended to “assist exhibi- 
tors to portray graphically in terms 
understandable to the laymen certain 
rather complicated and abstract tech- 
nical or scientific facts.” The sub- 
scription is $2.00 per year. 


The price of 4n Outline of Organ- 
ic Nitrogen Compounds by Ed. F. 
Degering, F.A.I.C., and Collabora- 
tors is $7.50, instead of the pre-publi- 
cation price listed in the September 
issue of THe CuHemist. The book 
should be ordered from Fund 1709, 
Department of Chemistry, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


A complete file of THE CHEMIST, 
from its first printed issue in May 
1928, is available. Please reply to 
Box B110, THe CHeEmiIsT. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 

Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 

3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





Research 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 
299Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 

Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 


250 East 43rp St.. New Yorx 17, N. Y. 





OAKITE 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 


for cleaning, degreasing, sanitation, 
deodorizing, cutting and grinding, 
drawing and stamping, rust proofing, 
descaling and other cleaning and re- 
lated operations. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames St. New York 6, N. Y. 





Consultation 


Fundamental Research 


Management 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


250 East 43rp St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
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27 FIRST AVENUE 


PATERSON 4, N. J. 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 


Soap and Research 
Chemist 


Long established, highly rated 
manufacturer of soap and 
cleaning compounds desires to 


employ experienced chemist 
capable of taking full charge 
of all research activities in- 


cluding formula 
development of 
studies of new 
well as routine 
vestigations, etc. Successful ap- 
licant will have direct contact 
with and aid of top executives. 
Position will be permanent and 
offers attractive salary; other 
employment benefits; oppor- 
tunity to exercise initiative 
and to become an important 
part of a successful and ex- 
panding business. In replying, 
please give age, education, 
complete business record and 
references. 
Box 111, THE CHEMIST 


improvements, 
new products, 
chemicals, as 
tests and in- 











Instructor Wanted 
wanted. 

1947. Mid- 

About 300 stu- 


dents in chemistry department. Mis- 


Chemistry Instructor 


March or 


western university. 


September 


cellaneous duties but mostly lectures 
and laboratory supervision in physical 
and organic chemistry. State salary 
required. List training in mathemat- 


Cor- 


respondence confidential. Small photo 


ics and non-technical subjects. 


returned, if postage included. Please 


reply to Box 113, THE CHEMiIsT. 
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A.LC. Council Meetings 


Meetings of the National 
| Council of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS are 
held on the third Tuesday of 
each month, at six o’clock p.m. 
in The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 
4Ist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dates for the current season 
are: 

December 17, 1946 

January 21, 1947 

February 18, 1947 

March 18, 1947 

April 15, 1947 

May (Annual Meeting) 

June 17, 1947 





Meeting Dates 


NOV. 22nd — Washington Chapter, 
A.L.C., Speaker to be announced. 

DEC. 4—Dinner Meeting, Niagara 
Chapter, A.I.C. Speaker, Dr. 
Foster D. Snell, president A.I.C., 
“Chemistry—a Profession.” 

DEC. 5th— Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.LC., Engineer’s Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Dr. Lloyd 
Van Doren, secretary, The Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists, “Pat- 
ents’’. 

JAN. 22nd — Washington Chapter, 
A.I.C, Speaker to be announced. 

FEB. 6th— Pennsylvania Chapter, 
A.I.C. Engineers’ Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Speaker 
to be announced. 
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MAR. 6th — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
ALA. Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Speaker 
to be anounced. 

APR. 3rd — Pennsylvania Chapter, 
yee Club, 1317 
Spruce St., Philadelphia. Speaker 


Engineers’ 


Engineers’ 


to be announced. 


New Directory Issued 
The new directory of THE Amer- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS has 
just been issued. It contains names, 
addresses, and biographical briefs of 
members of the INSTITUTE up to 
September first. 


Research Executive, Ph.D., F.A. 
I.C. Experienced in research and new 
product development in foods, nutri- 
tion, bacteriology, pharmaceuticals; 
technical and medical writing and 
advertising; sales management. Top- 
flight man for responsible position. 
Mid-Atlantic area only. Please reply 
to Box 110, THe CHeEmist. 


———— 


Research on contract basis: 


To improve present products 








To create new specialties 
Write for Bulletin C-32 





BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 
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~ | | A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
er side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ot ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
A. equipment. 
- Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


nd THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


Ip An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 
on. The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
ply —the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 

nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
— suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 

ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
fas —the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 


required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
ies water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


| || GROLL-REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FOR CERTAINTY 


Chemicalcontrol has become indispensable to 
modern process industries al! the way from 
acceptance of raw materials on through to 
certification of finished products. In indus- 
trial laboratories America over, the control 
chemist, working with the precision tools of 
his profession, safeguards product quality 
and uniformity ... helps obtain production 
economies and efficiency. 

For certainty in such responsible work, de- 
pend on B&A Reagents. 


These high purity products of General Chem- 
ical Company’s Baker & Adamson Division 
are chemical micrometers for your most ex- 


REAGENTS 








fo Wisconsin ne 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemis 


FINE CHEMICALS SETTING CHE Hace 


IN CHEMICAL CONTROL 
-_ Rely CF? BaeaA Reagent 


acting analyses. They are made to the 
decimal-point accuracy of A.C.S, standards 
... and are backed by all the specialized 
skills and science Baker & Adamson has de- 
veloped in 64 years of “setting the pace in 
chemical purity-’ 

Extensive stocks of B&A Reagents are 
carried at the Company’s own chain of re- 
gional warehouses from coast to coast.* Use 
the one nearest you to fill your reage 
needs. By telling the B&A Technical Ser 
viceman your month-to-month requirements 
he can plan with you in building these 
local stocks to supply you quickly .. . com 
veniently . .. whenever you call. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


casings =~ 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y.” ” 
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